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in this manner, and he was not the only one whose van- 
ity has prevented the discovery, that this employment 
was only resorted to for relief from uninteresting conver- 
sation. 

It was ona certain Sabbath evening, that our hero 


candlestick was on the floor, the chair in which the 
schoolmaster had been seated was tenantless, and the 
fatal book, the cause of this dire misfortune, lay in the 
middle of the room. Miss Susan was soon persuaded to 
cease her cry of murder, and two or three negro women 





found himself in the company of his mistress, who, as 
usual, requested him to read for the edification of her 
sisters and herself, some portions of one of the most hor- 
rible works from the romantic Mrs Radcliffe. Our hero, 
who had some conscientious scruples in regard to viola- 
ting the sanctity of the sabbath, at first thought of refu- 
sing, and then of endeavoring to convince his fair hear- 
ers of the impropriety of devoting any part of that holy 
day to such an unrighteous occupation. While medita- 
tating on the course proper to be pursued, he arose and 
walked toward a table on the opposite side of the room, 
on which was a burning candle, opened the book he had 
received, turned over the pages, and said, 

‘You know that no one could be more desirous of 
pleasing you than I am, but, really I think, as Solomon 
says, there is atime for all things —a time to read novels 
and a time to— to do something else.’ 

‘I suppose you would wish us to understand, Mr Mac- 
donald, that the present is not exactly a proper time for 
reading novels?’ asked Miss Mary. 

‘Yes, that is just what I meant.’ 

*‘ Suppose you read the bible,’ said Miss Susan. 

‘Well, I can do that, but would n’t you prefer talking ? 
What have you to say in this matter ?’ addressing him- 
self to Jane. 

* All that I have to say,’ replied Miss Jane, ‘is, that if 
you will propose to me amore interesting manner of 
spending this evening than in listening to hear you read 
the work you hold in your hands, I will thank you. It 
will be more profitable than our conversation, equally 
innocent, and I can discover no reasonable objection to 
it. If you will not read, I will favor you with some 
specimens in that way myself. You know, Mr Macdo- 
nald, that there is a time to please a lady and a time to 
be ungallant.’ 

The gentleman acquiesced in the reasonableness of 
Miss Jane’s argument, and soon commenced; not how- 
ever, until his scruples had forced him to remark, that 
he did not believe any good would come of ‘it. 

Our hero did not immediately give himself up to the 
magical influence of the novelist’s pen, but was consid- 
ering how tu make amends to his conscience, fur this act 
so contrary to its dictates. He at length very sagely 
concluded, thet it was not a matter of his own choice — 
he only sinned by proxy —and felt considerable relief, 
when he arrived at the conclusion, that if any evil were 
the result, it must necessarily betide those for whom he 
acted, and not himself. By the time the old family clock 
that had ticked for half a century in the corner, gave 
warning that the hour of ten was at hand, he had ac- 
quired avery pleasant degree of comfort, as well as Miss 


Susan, whose fancy had been carried by the euphony of 


his voice to the Elysian plains, or some other plains, and 
who was enjoying a comfortable nap in one of the many 
corners of the apartment. 

Suddenly a tremendous crash was heard against the 
window — the candle went out, and the , or some- 
thing else came into violent contact with the Scotch- 
man’s face! The ladies shrieked. Miss Susan started 
trom her sleep, and screamed murder — Miss Mary fell 
on the floor, and swooned away—and Miss Jane, not 
knowing whether to run or abide the event, stood, with 
most terrible agitation, in the middle of the room. A 
half-dozen negroes, who were in the kitchen hard by, 
awakened from their drowsiness by the noise, rushed 
toward the spot from whence it proceeded; but seeing 
no light, and hearing the most heart-rending cries, their 
cowardice got the better of their courage, and they fled. 
At length, one of them, who had more nerve than the 
others, seized a light and rushed into the room, taking 


the seasonable precaution to carry a pair of tongs along 
with him. 





The room was a scene of great confusion. The 
Scotchman had evaporated, flown away, or had been 
caught up, by his Satannic Majesty — who, they sup- 
posed had honored them with a visit, and borne away to 
that land whither his fancy delighted to wander. The 


who had ventured by this time to see what had given rise 
to the confusion, were engaged in resuscitating Miss Mary 
with hartshorne, rubbing, loosening, cool air, &c. Miss 
Jane, whose nerves were the strongest of the sisterhood, 
soon regained sufficient composure to assist in restoring 
harmony tothe apartment. Their mysterious visiter, 
who had not had sufficient politeness to walk in by the 
door, had made his entrance by dashing through the 
window, breaking the thick, old-fashioned sash in his 
haste. By what means he had made his exit, in compa- 
ny with the Scotchman, was not discoverable. Certain 
it was, that his disappearance had been effected with 
the same haste with which he had made his entrance, 
and there was nothing of him, save a sulphurious smell, 
left behind, which odor, one of the blacks said, bore a 
strong resemblance to that of singed feathers. 


Another of the blacks affirmed that when he rushed 
from the kitchen door, the apparition of the schoolmaster 
| passed rapidly by him in the moonlight, with a whizzing 
‘noise, but whether he was propelled by leg or wing pow- 
‘er he could not be certain. His horse was neighing in 
‘the stable, and of course he could not have escaped on 
jhim. In the midst of all this confusion of thoughts, but 
one reasonable suggestion touching the speedy departure 
of the Scotchman could be made, and that was, that old 
Nick had removed him from the uncertainty and cold- 





he had beaten his ruthless adversary in a fair race of a 
mile. 

When all the circumstances of this notable flight were 
developed, it appeared, that, instead of having outrun 
his Satanic highness, Mr Macdonald had only beaten a 
negro boy of ten years of age, who had run out of the 
kitchen when the noise of the alarm had reached that 
place, and who, on discovering the schoolmaster run- 
ning, sagely concluded that salvation lay in that direc- 
tion, and immediately followed, but gave up the chase as 
hopeless, before he had reached the end of the lane, 

It was not long before every ear in the neighborhood 
had heard the story, and every Jip had curled at the 
Scotchman’s expense. It was at first told to his exclu- 
sive disadvantage. The ladies sauctioned it, and Mr 
Andrew Macdonald got miffed, and discontinued his vis- 
its as asensible man ought to under such unfavorable 
auspices. The poor pedagogue was sadly persecuted; 
and being a man of fine sensibility, he was exceedingly 
tortured. At the end of the quarter, he accepted of an 
offer a hundred miles off, where, for aught I know to the 
contrary, he is lord of the birch and the ferule to this 
day.— Cincinnati Mirror. 


I could be bounded in a nut-shell, and count myself a king of in- 
finite space, were it not that I have bad dreams. — HaMLer. 





Ir is said that terrestrial happiness is a beautiful vis- 
ion, placed in the edge of the sensible horizon, which all 
the world chase with untiring ardor; encouraged to pur- 
sue it by hope, though experience is constantly interpos- 





ness of this world, to the certainties and warmth of his 
own kingdom. 


Of course, sleep was effectually banished from the 
| eyelids of the the members of the Ringwood family, on 
| that never-to-be-forgotten night. Miss Jane’s conscience 
|smote her with contrition as she thought of her unkind- 
‘ness toward her late suitor; and although he was not the 
|Most fascinating of wooers, she admitted he had some 
'good traits, and regretted his untimely disappearance. 
| The night was far advanced, having been spent in con- 
|jecture, prayer, and trepidation, when toward daylight, 
avery unlooked for guest made his entranee at the door. 
This new comer was nothing more nor lessthan a vene- 
rable turkey gobler, who had strutted about the premises 
for the last twenty years. 





The negro, whose courage we have duly recorded, 
| caught the turkey in his arms, took him toward thelight, 
; burst into a vociferous roar of laughter, and said, 

‘ Ha, ha, ha! Misse, look at Billy’s head; ha! heshave 
widout a razor, ha, ha! I tell’d you, ha, ha! dat dare 
warn’t so much brimstone as dare was feather in dat 
smell, ha, ha, ha! some cussed screechow] skeered him 

off de roost, and old Billy fly inde winder for to save 
hisself, ha, ha!’ 

The reasonableness of Cesar’s suggestions sent con- 
iviction to the minds of the ladies, and Miss Jane soon 
joined in his chorus of ‘ha, ha, ha!’ But then the flight 
of the schoolmaster remained to be accounted for. This 
the ready wit of the negro soon supplied. The Scotch- 
man obeying the first impulse of his nature, had taken to 
his heels, and effected his salvation by a timely, but un- 
gallant flight. The tongues of the negroes were bribed 
to keep silence, and the ladies very generously conclu- 
ded, that if the incident were rumored abroad, it should 


ter. 


The shrewd negro had conjectured rightly, and the 
Scotchman did not slacken his pace until he got home. 


ered a black object in close pursuit of him. 














be told to the exclusive disadvantage of the schoulmas- 


When he arrived, he occasioned much wonder, being so 
overcome as to be entirely unable to communicate the 
cause of his frightened aspect and tumultuous entrance. 
When his mind became sufficiently composed, he narra- 
ied the incidents of the evening, and added, that when 
he had reached the lane he looked behind, and discoy- 
Onward he 
ran — pit-a-pat went his heart, pit-a-pat responded the 
sound of his fcotsteps, and he very wisely did not ven- 
ture to look back until he had reached the door of his 
dwelling, when to his infinite satisfaction, he found that 


ing assurances that itis a delusion. The deception is 
facilitated by the example of a few, who externally ap- 
pear to possess all that heart can desire or ambition as- 
||pire to; but farther examination discovers some secret 
|| sorrow, either real or imaginary, which blights expecta- 
| tion, or dulls the edge of enjoyment. 
I might be thought a happy man, for I am possessed 
| of youth, health, and a plentiful fortune. Do I wish to 
ride, hunt or swim, I need not pass the precincts of my 
own estate. Do Iseek the pleasures of literary research, 
|| my library holds forth abundant opportunity. Do I wish 
|| to enjoy society, the first circles court my attendance.— 
||I have many friends, and few enemies; but still there is 
an alloy with all this gold that could never be suspected. 
My comfort is destroyed by dreams. Laugh if you will, 
but soitis. They are the plague of my life. No sooner 
do I retire to rest, than I am galloping with the night- 
mare ‘over four-inch bridges’ — swelling, like Mephis- 
topheles, into an elephant, or diminishing to a grain. — 
I do really believe that Hecate and her charnel-house 
crew carouse upon my bed the moment my eyes are clos- 
ed in — no — not in slumbers, but in capers like these. 
In one of our dreary nights in January, I placed my- 
self comfortably in my arm-chair, and extending my legs 
upon the fender, fell into a train of rather melancholy 
musings. The clock of St Paul’s slowly doled out the 
hour of midnight, and the responsive al-l-s-we-l-l of the 
watchman, rendered indistinct by the distance, seemed 
as if the spirit of the hour was bewailing, in plaintive 
tones, the annihilation of itsbeing. 'Time’s brazen voice 
announced to unheeding thousands — ‘ You are rushing 
on Eternity!’ Ithought of my friends who had dropped 
off one by one from around me. Youth and old age had 
sunk into the abyss of death. Consumption, fever and 
palsy had done their work; the slight ripple of their 
exit subsided, and all was still—as quiet and as beau- 
tiful as if they had never been. Among others was 
poor Louisa S——, in the prime of her youth and beauty. 
But one short week she was the pride of her friends, the 
idol of her husband; in another, the slow toll of the 
village bell announced her funeral. I shall never forget 
the scene. The soft yellow light of the declining sun 
poured through the lofty oaks which bordered the grave- 
yard, and painted their broad shadows upon the velvet 
turf, as the procession slowly wended its way among the 
mounds that covered the remnants of mortality. I had 
not joined it, but, leaning upon a tomb-stone near the 
grave, waited its arrival. The bier was placed upon the 
ground; the coffin lid was thrown open, and friends 
looked, for the last time, on that beautiful face, now 
pallid and sharp in death. Her dark hair was parted 
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upon her forehead, but the dampness of death had de- 
prived it of its lustre. I gazed long and painfully. I 
could not realize that that lovely form was still forever, 
that those lips would remain closed until the day when, 
amid whirlwinds and fire, they would plead her cause 
before the Almighty. The coffin lid was replaced in si- 
lence; a suppressed whisper from the sexton —a harsh 
grating of the cords, and the gaping pit received its 
prey. While the clergyman, in his deep and gloomy 
voice, was pronouncing the burial service of the dead, I 
looked around upon the uncovered group; the mother 
and sister in unrestrained sobs gave vent to their an- 
guish, but the husband stood, his eyes fixed upon the 
grave, in stern and silent agony. He moved not; but 
when the dead, heavy clamp of earth and stones fell up- 
on the coffin that contained the remains of all that was 
dear to him, he gave a gasp as if he had received a 
death wound — but that was all ; — the thick, convulsive 
breathing, and the swollen arteries upon his temples 
showed that his was the bitterness of despair. In less 
than a year, the wasted form of the husband was laid by 
the side of the wife. 

I had sat sometime thinking ‘of all the miseries that 
this world is heir to,’ when gradually my room became 
mazy — the tongs and fender were blended into one — 
the fire slowly disappeared, and, to my utter horror and 
astonishment, I found myself swinging upon the weath- 
ercock of Trinity Church steeple. How I came there I 
could not tell, but there Iwas. Far, far below me I saw 
the long rows of lamps in Broadway and the adjoining 
streets, shining in lines of fire, while here and there, the 
glimmer of those upon the carriages as they rolled along 
resembled the ignes fatuwi, in their ghostly revels upon 
the morass. The bay appeared in the distance, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight like a sea of silver, while the 
islands and fortresses seemed like huge monsters resting 
upon its bosom. All nature appeared at rest. An in- 
stant, and but an instant, [ gazed in wild delight upon 
the scene; but as the novelty vanished, the reality of my 
situation became more dreadful. I looked below, and 
shuddered at the distance. I tried to convince myself 
that I was in a dream — but that relief was denied me. 
I grew wild with fear. I called for help. I screamed, 
yelled in desperation. Alas! my voice could not be 
heard half the distance to earth. [ called on angels, 
devils, to assist me — but the cold wind alone answered, 
as it rushed around the steeple in its whistle of con- 
tempt. As my animal spirits were exhausted, I became 
more calm, I perceived that the slender iron upon 
which the weathercock was fixed was slowly bending 
with the weight of my body, already benumbed with 
cold. Although it was madness, I ventured a descent. 
Moving with extreme caution, I clasped the spire in my 


arms. I slid down, inch by inch; the cold sweat poured off 


my brow, and the blood, curdling in my veins, rushed back 
in thick and suffocating throbs upon my heart. I grasp- 
ed the steeple tighter in my agony ; my nails were clen- 
ched in the wood, but in vain — slip — slip — the steeple 
enlarged as I descended; my hold relaxed—the flat 
palms of my hands pressed the sides as I slid down with 
fearful rapidity. Could I but catch the ledge below!—— 
I succeeded — I clutched it in my bleeding fingers; for 
a moment I thought I was safe — but I swung over the 
immense height in an instant—the wind dashed me 


aside like a feather. I strove to touch the sides of 


the steeple with my knees—TI could not reach it; my 
strength began to fail; I felt the muscles of my fingers 
growing weaker; the blackness of despair came over 
me; my fingers slid from the ledge — down — down I 
plunged — one dash upon the roof, and I was stretched 
motionless upon the pavement. A crowd collected 
around me. I heard them commiserating my fate. — 
They looked at me, and then at the steeple, as if meas- 
uring the distance from whence I had fallen ; but they 
offered me no assistance. They dispersed ; I slowly 
raised myself on my feet; all was cold and still as the 
grave. —-——— Regions of ice — an immense transpar- 
ent mirror extended on all sides around me. The cold, 


ria, with its eternal snows, were behind me; miles and 
degrees were nothing — on I rushed — Iceland vanished 
— with the speed of a thunderbolt I passed Spitzbergen ; 
days, weeks expired, but still I sped forward, without 
fatigue, without exhaustion. Now! how delightfully I 
glided along — no effort—all was still, cold and bril- 
liant. I neared the pole. Franklin and Parry were 
slowly wending their way. They hailed me, but I could 
not stop —I was out of sight in an instant. I saw an 
immense object swinging to and fro in the distance; it 
was that stumbling-block of modern philosophers — the 
Pendulum. As I neared it, a confused noise of voices 
broke upon my ear. ‘ Variations,’ ‘ spherical,’ ‘ elong- 
ated,’ ‘concave,’ and other scientific terms echoed and 
re-echoed each other like the hum of a bee-hive. I was 
surrounded with winged barometers, chronometers and 
magnets. Plus (x) minus (—) and square roots (x x) 
were flying around me in every direction, jostling each 
other without mercy. Here a pair of compasses with 
outstretched legs was gravely listening to the regular 
tick of a chronometer; and there a group of angles and 
parallelograms were watching the variations of the nee- 
dle. They all appeared intent upon some scientific ob- 
ject, when, of a sudden, a disturbance was raised, and 
all was hubbub and confusion. The ‘Quadrature of the 
circle’ and ‘ Gunter’s scale’ had come to blows. Angles 
and triangles, oblongs and cones formed a ring around 
them. Little cylinders and circles came rolling in from 
every quarter to see the fun. The battle was waxing 
fierce and dangerous. ‘Quod’ had received a knock- 
down blow from his opponent, when the long-legged 
compasses, with pencil in mouth, interfered as peace- 
maker, kicking down the little angles in his path, and 
declaring it shamed the cause of science. He in turn 
was collared and nearly mastered by the bottle holding 
squares and triangles. The contest was growing gen- 
eral, when up came a fat justice of an electrical ma- 
chine, whizzing and cracking sparks as he drew near 

5 
in all directions, and the field was cleared, save here 
and there some limping figure was hobbling off in des- 
perate precipitation. Amid all this confusion nought 
appeared regular save the gigantic pendulum, which 
swung forward and backward with the noiseless motion 
of the incubus. I advanced nearer — the top of the rod 
was riveted by the pole star, which shone like a dia- 
mond. 


I reach the ship. Her sails are spread to the winds, 
and for a while we plough our course through the icy 
flood. Now our speed diminishes, and now we scarcely 
move. The rudder creaks lazily, as the waves impel it 
from side to side, and the long pennant lies supinely 
resting upon the shrouds, except when startled by the 


as if to see what disturbs its slumbers, and sinks again 


ear. It increases. Our before quiet bark begins to rush 
along, as if ashamed of her dull reverie. But still there 
isno wind. The sea is smooth and placid — the mimic 


velocity with which we dash along. The rushing noise 


the scene of action. In amoment they were scampering} 


lowly ripple which bathes her dark sides, it raises itself 


toitscouch. A distant sullen roar now breaks upon my|; 


surge is alone thrown from her brows, by the increasing 


canopy above us is reflected in fiery showers from the 
spray — the crashing thunder mingles with the yells of 
the struggling monsters. Their efforts are vain; an in- 
fant in a giant’s hands has more power. The devouring 
whirlpool claims them for its own. On we are borne, in 
unresisting weakness, an offering to this watery hell — 
faster and faster — circle after circle disappears — we 
are on the edge of the furious watery tunnel — we are 
buried in the torrent —- the long arms of the polipi seize 
my companions in their horrid embrace. 

An unseen hand raises me. Where am I? Green 
woods, gardens, fountains and grottoes! What beautiful 
flowers! Roses, hyacinths and lilies are clustered to- 
gether in immense beds. The gorgeous tulip, the ama- 
ranthus and the moss-rose vied with each other in fra- 
grant rivalry, while the modest little violet claimed pro- 
tection in the embraces of the myrtle. The Jets-de-cau 
were flowing from a thousand fountains — here, thrown 
in mimic cataracts from huge marble basins — and there, 
spouting from the mouths of sphinxes and lions, ascend 
in columns high in air, irrigating with copious showers, 
the party colored beds below. The long vistas were 
shaded with the magnolia and flowering almond, while 
snow-white statues seemed watching the beautiful pic- 
ture of happiness before them. Birds of variegated 
colors and splendid plumage were flying from tree to 
tree, and it appeared as if nature in their sweet notes, 
and the fragrance of the flowers, was offering up her 
tribute of incense and praise tu the Creator. I was in- 
vigorated with new life. Iran from alley toalley; deli- 
cious fruits tempted my taste; the perfumes of Arabia 
|| floated in this earthly paradise. Suddenly I heard mu- 

sic. The singing of the birds ceased, and a train of 
| beautiful girls appeared, moving in a kind of ballet be- 
|}foreme. Their graceful forms were clad in snow-white 
||robes, their girdles gemmed with diamonds, and their 
|| alabaster necks twined with wreaths of roses, rivalled 
||the statues which overlooked them. A joyous laugh 

burst from the merry damsels as they danced, forming in 
circles, now advancing, now retreating; the circle open- 
ed—a veiled figure was in the midst; I approached -- 
|| the fairies disappeared ; the veil was slowly lifted — one 
|| moment — my Cora! — we were alone — we wandered 
from bower to bower, her small white hand was clasped 
in mine, her glossy raven tresses played upon my shoul- 
der, her warm sweet breath fanned my glowing cheek, 
and her dark eyes melted into mine. I fell upon my 
knee —a cold and grizzly skeleton met my embrace. — 
The group of Houries were changed into a band of at- 
tending hags. In place of wreaths of roses, their shriv- 
elled necks were covered with the deadly night-side and 
dark Mandragora; forked adders and serpents were 
twining with frightful familiarity upon their long arms. 
I shuddered —I was chained to the spot. I 








Now — now I am mounted on a white charger — the 
head of an immense army — my bold Cuirassiers form 
a moving mass of iron around me. The bugle sounds 
the signal forengagement. Peal after peal of musketry 
flash from the dark masses. The rattling, reverberating 
roar rolls from right to left. The gaping throats of the 
cannon announce, in broad flashes, the departure of their 
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smooth plain was only measured by the horizon. I 


of waters increases, and sounds like distant thunder. — ee vere puny at death. On were 
The white surges show themselves in the distance, leap- +n ye np cage te — Ge wotnen. Sm 
ing and jumping with frightful violence. I approach|| - ee oe oT Men of the Sfth we 
the Captain — his gloomy brow, the ghastly paleness of = ieee your nntat t raageen ' ~~ sone reat 
the crew, as with folded arms they stand looking in the : erwbes weregin mens nang amaier fork panes 
distance, alarms me. I eagerly ask the cause of the ap- in the Turkish panes. —— contaston | The 
pearances before me; but he answers not. He stands trenches are choked. , aah ¢ Goesk, nine coum me 
immovable as a statue. In a cold, unearthly voice a villain at thy shautiher too late; his aaghon - buried 
sailor replies—‘ We are food for the Maelstroom.’ — in thy heart. il revenge thee. I dash upon him; the 
‘Can we not,’ I franticly exclaim, ‘can we not escape ?’ fire darts from our words; we fight riatg ees. WS 
‘Bend every sail, ply every oar,’ the same hollow voice ae Tog - psa me gre. 4 — dagger ; 
replies. ‘ Too late — our doom is sealed,’ and the finger the bright steel glitters —— all has vanished; mo troops ; 
of the speaker points to a dark, fiendish figure at the eatin 

helm, who, with ° low hellish laugh, is steering for the Tue writer who ssieuii Sediiek or even for truth, is obliged 
midst. The mens waves boil and roar around us. — to consult the reigning taste of the day. Hence too often, in oppo- 
Our fated ship plunges forward —a steady, resistless 


sition to his own judgment, he is led to encumber his ideas with a 
power sucks us in. On we are hurried to our frightful |} gorgeous load of ornaments; and when he would present to the 











goal. See! see the whale —the leviathan — they strug- public a bedy of pure, substantial and useful thought, he finds him- 


fuund myself on skates. I rushed along, outstripping gle — their immense bodies are thrown almost entirely self constrained to encrust and bury its utility within a dazzling 
rere ae pi led ‘ ‘ ; r tl : their blood stai he fi Senay h case; to convert a feast of reason into a concert of sounds: a rich 
_— Ae: } — 1y y — r : . 
ascended mountains of ice —I descended || 1m the air 1e1r Dlood stains the foaming brine — they|| intenectuul boon into a mere bouquet of variegated pinks and 
blushing roses. 


like a meteor; Russia, with its frozen torrents — Sibe-|, roar like mad bulls — the zig-zag lightning in the black 
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THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 





TER PRISOMWMRa 


Original. 








In a deep dungeon, near the Bridge of Sighs, 
Where the dark towers of fallen Venice rise, 
A noble youth, two hundred years ago, 
Began to count his days — till, white as snow, 
His hair hung long and loose upon his breast, 
And hid his eyes, already dim with rest ; 

For sixty years had passed, and not a ray 

Of cheering light had fallen in his way. 

All objects were the same, but still he made 


|some farther conversation, ic tovuk leave, inviting B. to 
\dine with him the next day, aud bring any of his triends 
whom he chose. 


On the following day, B. with two of his acquaint- 
,ances left Lima for Bella Vista, a small village where 
\the Colombian Peruvian forces were encamped, under 
the command of Hualero. They had chosen this place 


las it was within gunshot of Callao castles, and conven- 





¥ % : : : 
jient fur erecting batteries behind .the houses, without 


went on deck to give the necessary orders, while the offi- 
cer remained below seated at the table with a bottle of 
| wine, which he did not think to leave till all was ready, 
He found the unfortunate Hualero standing near the 
jtaffrail, his wife and children clinging to him, almost 
distracted with grief; but he stood perfectly erect, ap- 
parently unconscious of their presence. The ferocious 
expression of his eyes, and stern, determined look, show- 
ed that he was meditating on some desperate action. 
His reflections were interrupted by B., who told him he 


A thousand objects by his fancy’s aid. 

The little pitcher standing on the floor ; 

The shaded bolt-heads shining on the door ; 
The little stand where food was sometimes found ; 
The hinges huge which seldom gave a sound; 
The massive bars, the iron gratings high, 
Where air came in, but never brought the sky ; 
The low, straw bed; the hard, ill-shapen chair, 
Were all the objects, though a thousand there ! 
And here he sate, all silent and unknown, 

His memory living, but his hopes all flown, — 
Till, by sweet justice, he was one day free, 
And breathed again the air of liberty. 


He left the prison-door, he sought the street, 
But vainly songht a relative to meet. 
No one he knew, no face his eye could cheer, 
No voice cvuld play upon his long-shut ear. 
Again he sought the prison’s cheerless room, 
And joys remembered rose amid its gloom ; 
Those thousand sights again he painted there, 
Vainly, those objects he had sought elsewhere. 
Suggestion’s power revealed the ha!lowed train, 
And made his heart with hope to leap again. 
There in that cell he sate, and calmly gazed, 
Till thought his aged brain had almost crazed ; 
Visions of by-gone years before him came, 
Girt with the light of fancy’s purest flame. 
Nor from that spot could all entreaty raise 
The poor old man, to quit the prison’s inaze : 
Though urged to go, he still would captive dwell, 
Contented to remain within his narrow cell. 
By day he strove to purify his mind, 
By night he dreamed of pleasure all refined ; 
Turned, too, his thoughts beyond the sphere of time, 
And gazed on things eternally sublime. 
He lived, until a few more suns had shone, 
When life and reason, each, had left its throne. 
Before he died a heavenly hope was fired — 
In hope he looked to God, in hope expired! 





Wuen we find so much ingratitude and selfishness 
among mankind, and after conferring considerable fa-| 
vors, instead of securing a friend, find ‘the ingrate and | 
cankered Bolingbroke,’ — when we so often see an ap- 
parent act of liberality originate from a selfish motive, | 
it gives us pleasure to meet with an instance of disinter- | 
ested generosity and pure gratitude in return; it makes) 
us better satisfied with mankind and our situation among 
them. 

The following was copied from the journal of an 
American ship-master in his own words; he was an eye 
witness of what he relates, and recorded it merely as a 
source of amusement for himself. 

As I was standing, says the writer, in the street gate 
of the French coffee house in Lima, with several Amer- 
ican captains, one of whom was named B***ks, our at- 
tention was attracted by a general officer in full uniform, 
of a fine commanding appearance, coming out of the 
coffee house, attended by his secretary. When near us 
he started, stopped an instant, then ran and caught B. in 
his arms, cried ‘My dear B! my dear friend! how hap- 
py [am to see you!’ B. was astonished and told him he 
did not recollect him. What! he says, not recollect 
Hualero! The exclamations of joy and congratulation 
were now mutual, and they went into the cuffee house 
together. Hualero immediately inquired of B. if he 
could serve him; he offered his purse —his house, or 
his interest. B. replied that he was master of a vessel, 
which, with the cargo, had been seized by government 
on account of some Spanish property on board; that the 
trial would come on soon, and that the result was doubt- 
ful; in every other respect his circumstances were such 
as to need no assistance. Hualero told him to give him- 
self no uneasiness, that he would attend to the business. 
that his obligations to him were such that he could never 
expect to cancel them, but it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to render him any service in his power. After 





|| being annoyed by the Spaniards,— who still held the 
| 


was sorry for his misfortunes, that he regretted he had 
net informed him at first of his situation. He repeated 
the orders of the officer, and told him no time could be 
lost. Hualero begged one moment’s delay; then stated 
as briefly as possible, that he was a native of Colombia, 
had been a general officer in the Colombian army, that 
he had been taken prisoner, with many others, and sent 
to the Havana, his family being allowed to accompany 
him—had been several months closely confined, that his 
|| strength of constitution had enabled him to survive the 
| confinement in that dreadful climate which had proved 
; : | fatal to most of his companions, that he had lately been 
received them with much kindness and attention, and, enlarged on his parole, and had heard that all the pris- 
after showing them all that could interest them for their) | ors of war were to be again closely confined. A 
‘amusement, ordered several shots to be thrown among a) ‘friend had supplied him with money, and procured him 


party of foragers outside the walls of the castle. The || the passport of a man who had died soon after receiving 


‘shots were promptly returned by the prions, _—_ were '|it. He dreaded another confinement — he preferred 
|thrown with precision. Hualero was personally known || death, and determined to make his escape ; ‘but I have 
to Rodil and his officers ; and being very conspicuous || filed,’ he said, ‘it is all over; I have no more hope, but 
‘from his dress, all the shot appeared to be directed at |] am armed,’ — showing a dagger, — ‘and shall sell my 
him, not one of which passed more than twenty feet || life as dearly as possible; for never, never will I return 
\from him and his party. Several soldiers were wound-|| to be punished by the merciless Spaniards.’ He looked 
led and one killed by the explosion of a bomb. After) | at his wife for a moment, and his countenance lost its 
‘this military Wiversion, they repaired to the General’s | sernness; he appeared softened. ‘For myself, he ad- 
| quarters, and dined with him and several of his officers. '|ded, ‘Iam almost indifferent; but my faithful wife and 
After dinner, the General related to the company his ‘poor children ” His voice faltered; he turned a- 
obligations to Captain B., and gave the following toast: | way and covered his face. The situation of the unfor- 
|‘ Captain B., the saviour of my life.’ He then told him | tynate man, the tears of his children, and mute despair 
|that his secretary had interceded with the government) of his wife, forcibly excited the compassion of B., who 
respecting his vessel, and that he might expect a favora-|| was one of those warm-hearted persons who frequently 
ble decision. When the party took leave, the General | 461 from the impulse of the moment, when their feelings 
| accompanied them nearly to Lima. The kindness and 

‘attention of Hualero to B. was unremitted. He offered 
‘to furnish him any house in Lima he chose to select, and | would protect him at the risk of his life. He immedi- 
was continually urging favors upon him. B.’s property ately called the crew, and told them that they must stand 
was soon after liberated, thongh it was well known to be py him and assist him in detaining the boat till they got 
liaole to condemnation. That a general officer in the | 44 t0 sea. The sailors, who had witnessed the whole, 
Colombian army should have so much influence with | required no explanation, but told him to depend upon 
the government, will not surprise any one who was ac-|| them, 

quainted with the state of affairs in Peru at that time. | It was now sunset. The vessel, with a light breeze, 


,castles under the command of Rodil, the only spot on 
ithe continent of South America in their possessions. — 
| When the breast-work was completed and mounted with 
| eange brass 24 pounders, the buildings were torn down, 
‘and a heavy cannonade opened on the astonished garri- 
'son, who however in return sent an immense quantity of 
/bombs and shot into the batteries and village, but with- 
lout much effect. After cannonading for several days, 
‘the fire gradually ceased on both sides, and was only 
‘continued at intervals. 


In one of the batteries they found the General, who 








are excited, without reflecting on the impropriety of the 
action, or the consequences. He told Hualero that he 


The case of Hualero’s obligations to B. was as fol-'| was slowly passing the Moro; the officer, becoming im- 
lows. —Several months after the Spanish army, under patient, came on deck, and in a haughty manner de- 
Morillo, had overrun the greatest part of Colombia, and || manded why his prisoner was not in the boat. He was 
almost annihilated the Patriot forces, B. was then in the||told that he was not going. ‘ Very well, sir,’ he said; 
Havana, master of a vessel belonging to Philadelphia.|| ‘then there is something there,’ — pointing at the Moro 
He had finished his business, and was on the point of Castle, which was still visible, —‘ that will soon bring 
sailing for home, when he was accosted in the street by || you to; jump into the boat, men, and pull for the shore.’ 
aman in an ordinary dress, with ashabby straw hat, re-||‘ Stop,’ said B.; ‘ you have a large safe boat, and must 
questing to know if he could have a passage to the United | go a short distance to sea with me tonight. This is no 
States, with a separate cabin for his family. B. would ‘time to parley; resistance will be instant death. You 
not have hesitated a moment to refuse, had not his ad-'|see we are armed, and ready to put my threat in execu- 
dress been much superior to his appearance. Observing) tion.’ The officer, who did not think it necessary to risk 
B.’s hesitation, he produced a purse of doubloons, and) his life for what perhaps he felt but little interest, and 
offered to pay his passage in advance, intimating that his || seeing all hands armed, thought it wisest to acquiesce, 
appearance was rather from choice than necessity. B.|| and submitted in sulky silence. After clearing the Mo- 
having no other passengers, finally concluded to take (To, they got a fine breeze, carried the boat so far as not 
him. The same atternoon he came on board with his| to fear a pursuit, and permitted them to return. On the 
family, and they soon weighed anchor. It was near sun-|| arrival of the vessel at Philadelphia, Hualero lived in the 
set when they came abreast the Moro Castle, and were || family of B. until he had an opportunity to return to his 
boarded by the guard boat with an officer nd six or sev-| jown country. Years had passed away. Colombia had 
en soldiers, who ordered the passengers and crew to be|| established her independence, and had sent her armies, 
mustered on deck. After examining the roll of equi- || under Bolivar, to assist the Republicans in Peru, who 
page, and asking the usual questions, he turned to the|| were struggling for existence. In 1824, after making a 
captain and asked him if he was aware that he had a|/ forced march to secure a pass for the purpose of prevent- 
prisoner of war on board as a passenger. Before he| ing the junction of the Spanish forces, but being too late, 
could reply, he turned to the agitated Hualero, who hed}! and the Spanish army double his force, it was evident 
expected that his disguise would protect him, and order-| | from the conduct of the brave Bolivar that he consider- 
ed him to go with him immediately on shore. B., who) ed the cause entirely lost. He left the army which was 
spoke the Spanish fluently, requested the officer to walk) in the interior, and repaired to Lima, having ordered 
below, and showed the passenger’s passport, which was || Sucre to retreat to the sea-coast, if possible; but if the 
intended for another person, whose name it now appear-||army was destroyed, to save himself. Bolivar had ves- 
ed he had assumed. The officer appeared satisfied, but||sels ready at Chaneay to embark at a moment’s notice; 














told him Hualero must go on shore without delay. B.||but the famous battle of Ayacucho changed the face of 
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affairs, and established the independence of Peru. Hu- 
alero had been ordered from Caracces with a considera- 
ble body of fine troops, to reinforce the Patriot army in 
the interior of Peru. He embarked at Panama, and ar- 
rived safe at Lima; but his reinforcement was no longer 
necessary in the interior, and he was ordered to invest 
Callao castles, while the combined Patriot fleet blockaded 
the port. This was in March, 1825, about two or three 
months after the battle of Ayacucho. In the mean time 
B. had doubled Cape Horn, and arrived at Lima, where 
they accidentally met at the coffee-house gate, but under 
very different circumstances ; Hualero in power and the 
full tide of prosperity, but B. in distress, and needing 
his assistance. The conduct of neither in the first in- 
stance would bear strict scrutiny ; but the boldness and 
generosity of B., andthe ardent gratitude of Hualero, 
must excite our admiration. The story may also have 
its moral; that a generous action is not always repaid 
with ingratitude. It is by such conduct that the charac- 
ter of our nation will rise in the estimation of foreign- 
ers to the height that it merits. Persons who never 
leave the United States have but a faint idea of their 
opinion respecting us. We are so conscious of our own 
merit, —and certainly with good reason, — that we nev- 
er dream we are underrated by others. But the mists 
and clouds of ignorance are dispersing. Our country is 
becoming better known, and consequently more re- 
spected. 








TBAT ith OOUFILIN Cha 

Tne clear sun of a fine September day was glittering 
on roof and steepl®, and the cheerful breeze of early au- 
tumn breathing its harp-like melody over woods and 
waters. A vast multitude stood around me, attentively 
watching the expanding folds of my balloon, as it swayed 
to and fro in the unsteady air. As I prepared to take 
my place in its car, I noticed an involuntary shud- 
der run through the assemblage, and anxious glan- 
ces pass from face to face. At length, the process of 
inflation was completed, the music sounded, the gun 
was discharged, the ropes were loosened, and the beau- 
tiful machine arose in the air, amid the resounding 
cheers of thousands. As it ascended, I cast a hasty look 
on the sea of upturned heads, and thought I read one 
general expression of anxiety, in the faces of the multi- 
tudinous throng, and my heart warmed with the con- 
sciousness, that many kind wishes and secret hopes were 
wafted with me on my heavenward flight. But very 
soon, mine eye ceased to distinguish features and forms, 
and the collected throng became blended in one confused 
mass, and the green common itself had dwindled into a 
mere garden-plat, and the magnificent old Elm in its 

centre to a stunted bush, waving on the hill-side. 
Upward, upward! my flying car mounted and mount- 
ed, into the yet untraversed highways of the air, swifter 
than pinion-borne bird, or canvas-borne vessel, yet all 
without sound of revolving wheel, or clatter of thunder- 
ing hoof, or straining of bellying sail, or rustle of flap- 
ping wing. I felt that I was indeed alone, in the upper 
wastes of the liquid element, a solitary voyager of the 
sky, careering onward like the spectral ‘ Ship of the Sea,’| 
with no murmur of bubbling billow under the prow, and 
no gush of whirling ripple beneath the keel. But how 
can my pen describe the sublimity of the scene above, 
below and around! At one moment, my car would 
plunge into silvery seas of vapor and rolling billows of 
mist, through which the dim-seen sun did but feebly 
glimmer, like the struggling flame of the torch cast in 
the dungeon’s gloom. But soon that shadowy veil dis- 
solved away, and again I would emerge into the blaze of 
the golden sun, and the effulgence of the blue heavens. 
How then did I covet the painter’s art, to be able to im- 
print on the eternal canvas, those gorgeous clouds piled 
up around me, like hills and mountains, from whose 
sides hoary cataracts seemed to be falling, and foamy 
streams leaping into the vallies, that rested in lovely re- 
pose at their base. Never did the dull world below pre- 
sent on its diversified bosom, such grand or such en- 
chanting objects, as those beautiful and evanescent crea- 
tures of the air, shining and shifting in the levelled sun- 
beams around. At times, my whole horizon would be 


cliff lifting over cliff, pinnacle above pinnacle, Alps 
above Alps. On their sides and tops, the reflected light 
painted all the hues of the rainbow, in commingled 
azure and crimson, purple and gold. In those stupen-| 
dous masses of vapor, mine eye, with little aid of fancy, 
could trace out resemblances of wild and desolate for- | 
ests, of sombre fir and yew, the lordly oak, and the mel- | 
ancholy pine, whispering in the breeze. Anon, a green | 
happy valley, would smile out from some hollow of the | 
hills, and the white church-spire wou!d peep from the | 
embosoming grove, and the rustic parsonage, the rural | 
farm-house, and the village inn, with its swinging sign, | 
and the chesnut waving its twinkling foliage at the door, 
would appear. Anon, the shifting vapor would assume 


Birds of the briny sea, whose strong wings had borne 
them safely and surely from the frosty atmosphere that 
sparkles around the pole, or the ice-cold waters of some 
far-away lagoon, now darted around me with discordant 
ery and affrighted pinion. In those hovering flocks | 
discerned the duck, the goose, the coot, the loon, the 
curlew, the green winged teal, the dusky duck, the sooty 
‘tern, the yellow-winged gadwale, the golden eye, and the 
‘gaudy mallard, proudly vain of that lovely plumage, 
| whose intense hues rival the glory of the breaking dawn, 
‘the autumnal sunset, or the intermingled dyes which 
tinge the stripes of the showery bow. Onan iron-bound 
promontory, whose jutting crags waved an eternal strife 
with the rolling billows, I saw the thick-scattered cotta- 


Pp Q f an 1 ba nia fo tres p4 n ith the j5Ees ¢ te, s D o DD bs es t, 
the sha eo Oo d TO 1 T ress, gree W -] | t=) f w al h and taste eeming n bi el th an the nes 
mosses of centuries, and ovel spread W ith the fle xile C } tre pic ul bi d constructs in the sands of the 


creeper, the gadding vine, and the glossy ivy, and wear-|, desert, while around, on the tumbling expanse of waters, 


ing many a dull-weather stain, imprinted by wintry gale || 


were giancing a thousand receding and approaching 


and autumnal rain. On its grey towers would seem to || Sails, bearing the riches of the orient or the occident, 


float the broad standard, around which the knights and 
vassals had mustered so often, when the armies thun- 
dered beneath the leagured walls, or its brave folds were 
displayed in distant lands, on the tented fields of war. 
Onward, onward! I looked forth, and saw that I was 
again wafted along the lower currents of air, and could 
easily distinguish the sights and sounds of earth. I 
passed over green pastures, where the brindled cattle 
and snowy sheep were feeding, and, under a spreading 


| 





oak, that towered aloft like a verdant hill, reclined a| 


;from shore to shore. 

Downward, downward! A thrill of horror shot 
jthrough my veins, as I felt that the rough ocean breeze 
‘had shivered my silken vessel to shreds and tatters, and 
|that I was falling with the speed of lightning, through 
| the hollow abyss of the air, into the sea. The jaws of 
the fretting ocean, gnashing their white teeth in anger, 
| seemed to gape open to devour me, and the black rocks 
uplifted their jagged spears, toimpale my devoted body ! 
|But my time had not yet come. A gentle tap on the 


young girl, watching her father’s flocks, attended by q|| Shoulder aroused me from the profound reverie in 


locust, and piping entrancing melodies in praise of his 
love, on the mellow oaten reed, is all unmindful of the 


human life. Great was the surprise that agitated that 


it, with its silken fold and colored streamer. The cat- 
tle cast upward their wondering eyes, and galloped away 
to the forests, and I could long hear the tinkling bell on 
the horn of the bull and heifer, sounding in the inner 
sanctuary of the wood, where, on a twisted root ora 


| moss-covered stone, by the brink of the gushing brook, 
| reclined that grey-beard recluse, Solitude, and his nun- 


like sister, Silence, revolving their lonely meditations. 
Onward, still onward! Beneath me I beheld a solemn 
spot, where the linden, the ash, the sycamore, the cypress, 
the cedar, the beech, the church-yard yew and hemlock, 
were clustered together in one mournful company. I 
knew by the stone altars, by the sculptured urn, the 








bounded by those mountainous regions of cloud-land, 





graceful obelisk, the foam-white pyramid, the funereal 


cenotaph, the marble mausoleum, which glimmered amid 
the groves and bowers, that I looked upon a sanctuary, 
| consecrated by the living to the repose of the dead. A 
sweet sabbath-like calm seemed to hover about the 
|place, and even the very birds that were flitting from 
branch to branch, and the breeze that was sighing its 
| hollow dirge along the wood-tops, appeared to know that 


} 
| 


ithe spot was holy. AsTI looked, I beheld a slow proces- 


sion winding along this highway of the departed, and 
| bearing a new tenant to the narrow house. Some sweet 
infant, perhaps, was there cut down in the dewy bloom 
of its innocence, —some beautiful bud of beauty severed 
from its stem, and torn away from its blossoming mates, 
in the garden of youth, — or, haply, some silver-haired 
sire, gathered like the shock of corn, fully ripe, into the 
vast granary of death. 


As I passed from this interesting spot, I was attracted 
by a merry train of riders, whose loud and cheerful voi- 
ces resounded along the road,seeming to mock the sacred 
silence of the place I had so lately left. As the gay 
array of youth and beauty dashed away from my sight, 
with foamy bridle and gory spur, I could not but be 
reminded of the close juxta-position on earth, of joy and 
sorrow, life and death. 

Onward, onward! overwinding streams, that glittered 
like twisting serpents on the green surface of the earth, 
over the broad bay, that rested in smooth and glassy 
repose in the arms of the far extending shore, and over 
the dashing billows of the ocean, my route continued. 





lonesome spot, as mine air-borne pageant fluttered over | 


| 


cankering care and the poisonous hatred, that embitter | 





pet lamb, cropping the fair flowers at her feet. As oo I had becn plunged, and I was very glad to recog- 
gazed, I thought of ‘the fair Una with her milk-white ||" iD ' thea rae . hie 
lamb,’ and of all the happiness of the shepherd’s life, ||{tiend Durant, who called to invite me to attend his 
who, sitting upon the grassy hill-side beneath the sacred | 


‘nize, in the visitor who had broken the spell, my good 


grand ascension, the following day. 


| Literary Magazine. 





TET RISA IME OF WRG 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Tue excellent Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, had left 
the city during the persecution, and had retired to the 
country in the vicinity of Smyrna, with his faithful dis- 
ciple Crescens. As the evening was cool, he went out 
under the shade of the stately trees that stood before the 
rural habitation. Here he found Crescens under an 
oak, and he leaned his head upon his hands and wept. 

Then the old man approached him and said, My son, 
why do you weep? But Crescens lifted his head say- 
ing, Why should I not mourn and weep. Iam thinking 
of the divine empire on theearth. Storms and tempests 
gather about it, and will destroy it in its youth. Many 
professors have already fallen away, and have denied 
and deserted it, thus giving evidence that the unworthy 
acknowledge an attachment with their lips, while their 
hearts are far from it. This fills my soul with grief and 
my eyes with tears. Thus spoke Crescens. 

Then Polyearp answered smiling, My dear son, the 
celestial empire of truth is like a tree cultivated by a 
farmer. Secretly and in silence he places the seed in 
the ground and departs. And the seed sprouts, and the 
tree rises among the weeds and thurns and lift its head 
above them, and the thorns die away ; for the shade of 
the tree destroys them. But the tree grows, and the 
winds howl around it and shake it. The roots strike 
deeper in the earth, and embrace the rocks that lay be- 
neath the surface, and its branches extend toward heav- 
en. Thus it is fortified for the storm. And when it be- 
comes higher, and spreads its shade far around, the 
thorns and weeds again grow benesth it. But it heeds 
them not in its greatness, and stands there with its still 
and peaceful form, a tree of God! 

Thus spake the incomparable Bishop and was silent. 
Then he reached his hand to his disciple and said smil- 
ing, When you look at its elevated top, why do the little 
weeds grieve you that spring up around the roots! 
Leave this to him who has planted it. 

Then Crescens arose and his soul was calm. For the 
old man remained near him, bowed down with years, 
but his spirit and his countenance were like those of a 
youth. 





} 
| 
| 





If you wish to annihilate an evil, begin at the bud and 
the root. Then the smallest means will effect that which 
at a later period man cannot accomplish. 
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OW RISADII G GiECs RIBAS 
OF THE REV. EDMUND D. GRIFFIN. 


BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





Son of Wyoming’s classic vale, 
By early Genius strongly moved, — 
Whom lofty Science bowed to hail, 
And Virtue from the cradle loved, — 
Thou, of high soul, and radiant brow 
Of manly beauty, — where art thou? 


Not near a mother’s cherished side, — 
Not by a sister’s love carest, — 

Nor listening to the parent-guide, — 
Nor in fraternal converse blest, — 

Still doth thy home, the vestments wear 

Of Eden, — but thou art not there. 


Not at Mount Cenis’ stormy base, — 
Where crags on crags, stupendous hurled, — 
And tower-crowned cliffs portentous trace 
The ruins of an elder world, 
Where keenly gazed thy charmed eye, 
On Nature’s cloud-wreathed majesty. — 


Not at her feet, that Queen of Earth, — 
Who left unsceptred and alone, — 
By mighty shades of warrior-birth, 
Half-slumbering on her seven-hilled throne, — 
Still proudly takes, with palsied hand, 
The homage of each pilgrim-land. — 


Not where thou best didst love to stand, 
A herald for thy Saviour’s name, — 
Dispeusing to a listening band 
High words of eloquence and flame, — 
Sach as do burst from lip and soul, 
Touched by the ‘altar’s living coal.’ 


Yet, — what are all the classic springs 
Soft murmuring through their ancient grove ? — 
Or all the pomp that Nature brings 
To prompt the young enthusiast’s love ?— 
Or fond Affection’s strongest tie ? — 
Weighed with their bliss, — in Christ who die. — 





Ir one could read the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as it was orig- 
inally stamped upon the mind of Milton, he would ac- 
knowledge that there is more poetry in the soul of man, 
than can be expressed. Let him reflect that every 
thought in that noblest specimen of English literature, 
has been feitered with the signs of language, and tortur- 
ed into measure, and he can imagine, in some slight de- 
sree, how brilliant were the pages of that master-poet’s 
mind. Poetry is feeling, and the Green-mountain boy: 
whose sight rests upon the sublimities of nature till his 
bosom swells with thoughts unutterable, answers my 
‘lefinition of a poet more perfectly, than he who cramps 
the thoughts of others into rhyme. He is the best poet 
whose heart thrills first and strongest at the sight of hu- 
man passion, and whose eye grows brightest at the dis- 
eovery of some new beauty in the things around him, 
though he has never written a line. Nothing is intend- 
ed derogatory to the character of those whose names 
are high on the scroll of poesy. Yet there have lived, 
without doubt, greater poets than those whose works we 
admire. It is as certain that all true poets have not 
written, as it is that many who have written, have not 
been true poets. Unwritten poetry is the purest and 
noblest. The very attempt to express the emotions, 
weakens them. The warm feelings, of the heart can no 
better endure the rigors of adaptation to rhyme and me- 
tre, than a tropical plant could undergo the cold of a 
Greenland winter. Ido not ask for printed sheets to 
find expressions of poetic feeling. I would rather see it 
in the tear, that rolls down the grey-headed father’s 
cheek, as he tells his parting child, ‘God bless you’ — in 
the smile that lights the countenance of the young moth- 
er, as she watches her sleeping babe —in the noiseless 
farewell of those who have sworn to live for each other 
— in the face of the penitent as he feels the joy or par- 
doned sin. I would rather read the sky, and the earth, 


and the hearts of men, than the trammelled thoughts of 


rhymers. 

But the study of poetry is useful and interesting, so 
far as it leads the student to notice the operation of phys- 
ical causes and moral motives upon the human mind, to 


and to search amid the material world, for the good and 
the beautiful. — It is not true of the real poet, that 


A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more : 


but he sees, even in the humble flower numerous dis- 
plays of that harmony and beauty which distinguish 
the handy-work of God.— Such an one, with a well reg- 
ulated imagination, and a pious heart, isa happy man. 
In all that is around him, he finds proof, unknown to the 
careless eye, of his Master’s glory and power. He con- 
secrates all his feelings ; and while he is justly anticipat- 
ing a nobler state of existence, his present enjoyments 
are heightened and refined ; his affections are soothed, 
and his heart prepared for the rapturous emotions of the 
‘sons of light.’ An awful reverse is true of the wicked 
and unrestrained who attempt the study of poetry. — 


of future punishment, they can contemplate only scenes 
of disgust and horror. They trample on all that is pure 
and holy, and are tormented by their own high passions. 


Their agony is the rack of hell, 
Their joy the thrill of heaven — 


A devout poetic feeling, however lofty, is consistent 
with the christian character ; but those eestasies wheth- 
er of joy or woe, which are excited by forbidden objects, 
and which lead their possessor, at one time, to scale the 
battlements of heaven, and at another, to court the pangs 
of death, are exclusively theirs who ‘know not God.’ 








AND THE CATY-DID. 
BY J. G Cc. BRAINERD. 
JACK FROST. 
I heard — ’t was on an autumn night — 
A little song from yonder tree ; 
°T was a Caty-Did, in the branches hid, 
And thus sung he: 


‘Fair Caty sat beside yon stream, 
Beneath the chestnut tree ; 

Each star sent forth its brightest gleam, 

And the moon let fall her softest beam 
On Caty and on me. 


And thus she wished —‘ O, could I sing 
Like the little birds in May, 

With a satin breast and a silken wing, 

And a leafy home by this gentle spring, 
I’d chirp as bright as they. 


‘The Frog in the water, the Cricket on land, 
The Night-Hawk in the sky, 
With the Whip-poor-will, should be my band, 
While gaily by the streamlet’s sand, 
The lightning-bug should fly.’ 


‘Her wish is granted — off she flings 
The robes that her beauty hid; 

She wraps herself in her silken wings, 

And near me now she sits and sings, 
And tells what Caty did. 


‘A beam from the waning moon was shot, 
Where the little minstrel hid, 

A cabinet from the cloud was let, 
And down I boldly slid. 


‘A hollow hailstone on my head, 
For a glittering helm was clasped, 

And a sharpened spear, like an icicle clear, 
In my cold little fingers was grasped. 


‘Silent, and resting on their arms, 
I viewed my forces nigh, 

Waiting the sign on earth to land, 
Or bivouuc in the sky. 


‘From a birchen bough, which yellow turned, 
Beneath my withering lance ; 

I pointed them to that glassy pool, 
And silently they advanced. 


‘The water crisped beneath their feet, 
It never felt their weights, 

And nothing but the rising sun, 
Showed traces of their skates. 


‘No horn I sounded, no shout I made, 
But I lifted my vizor lid, 

My felt-shod foot on the leaf I put, 
And killed the Caty-Did. 


Her song went down the southern wind, 
Her last breath up the stream ; 

But a rustling branch is left behind, 
To fan her wakeless dream. 








gather instruction from every scene of mirth or woe, 





Corrupted by habitual crime, and frightened with fears ; 


AIM THXURAGs 

Ir was a chilly day of winter, and we were all seated 
in acomfortable school-room. A man of most wretched 
appearance was seen passing by, drawing a hand-sled, 
on which were several bundles of woollen rags, the rem- 
nants of garments worn till they could be of no farther 
use. He was clad in those but little better, and was ap- 
parently so weak as to be scarcely able to draw his sled. 
Some looked out of the window and began to laugh. The 
instructer saw him, and remarked, the school may rise, 
and all look at that wretched man passing by. All did 
so, and nearly all were diverted to laughter. After all 
had seen him, the master told them they might take their 
seats, and then remarked : ‘I was willing you should 
look at that man, but possibly my object was very differ- 
ent from yours, as I see the effect on your feelings was 
very different from what was produced on mine. That 
miserable man, you may at once perceive, is crazy. He 
has bundles of rags on his sled, which, perhaps, he val- 
ues, but which can be of no service to him. You per- 
ceived he looked pale and emaciated ; he was so weak as 
scarcely to be able to draw his load. He is very poorly 
shielded from the cold of winter, and will very probably 
perish in the snow.— Now tell me, my scholars, does 
this man excite your laughter? He was once a school- 
boy ; he was bright and active as any of you; his re- 
turn from school was welcomed by joyful parents, and 
his presence gave pleasure to the youthful throng who 
met each other in a winter evening for merriment and 
sport. Look at him now, and can you sport with him 
who has lost his reason, and, in losing that, has lost all ? 
Should I point to one of you, and be able by looking 
down into future years, to say to the rest, your associate 
will hereafter be crazy and roam around, a wretched 
maniac, would you not rather weep than laugh? You 
saw me affected when I began to speak—I will tell you 
why. —I once had a friend.— He was dear to me as a 
brother; he was every thing I could wish in a friend. 
The character of his mind was such, as raised in his 
friends high expectations. I have indeed, seldom, if ev- 
er seen his equal. He could grasp any subject, and 
what others found difficult, only served as amusement 
for him. Ihave many of his letters which would not 
disgrace any well educated man, although written by 
him, when he wasa school-boy. I expected to see him 
|taking a lead in affairs of men, and that his opinions 
' would be quoted by others. Isaw after an absence of 
two years — where, do youask? It was ina cage, and 
jeven then he was chained! He was a maniac of the 
| most decided character. The moment he saw me, he 
iseized my hand, and left on it the impression of his own, 
‘for it was divested of the skin, by constantly rubbing it 
|in the other. For years, he has wandered about, when 
|it was safe to liberate him. But he is now, and he al- 
| ways will be insane. 
| I have known sorrow —I have seen friends die that 
| Were as near as friends could be; but, the hour that I 
sat by the confined and crazy Bernet, was an hour of the 
|greatest anguish I ever knew. Remember, my pupils, 
|from what has passed this hour, to render unfeigned 
thanks to God for continuing your reason hitherto, and 
if ever again you are disposed to lafgh, when a crazy 
man passes, remember what may be your own condition 
hereafter. 





| 
| 





Tue riches of the mineral world are hid, while those 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms challenge remark 
and observation. It will not, however, be denied, that 
the concealed stores of the earth are as useful and orna- 
mental for all the purposes of life as the more obvious 
productions of nature, though they are not revealed but 
by some physical convulsion, extraordinary occurrence, 
or the skill and experience of the geologist or practical 
miner. An analogy obtains between certain qualities 
and properties of the human mind, and the inferences I 
would draw from the experience of men, on the admit- 
ted physical facts above stated. The energies of the 
soul are unknown to its possessor, till circumstance call 
them into action. ‘The dispositions of mankind are 
equally veiled under the smooth covering of every-day 








occurrences. Propensities, whether to good or evil ac- 
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tions, may sleep dormant for years: nay, they may nev- Tue quick transitions and strange vicissitudes atten- 
er in the career of this life be displayed, and yet their ||dant upon all human beings are never more apparent 
existence may be as real as though they were in a state than in the fortunes of authors ; for nothing is more ca- 
of hourly developement. pricious than that indefinite property which is called 
No man knows that he has not within him the will || taste, and nothing more transitory than the highest 
and the impetus to commit crimes, as atrocious as those, ||names in literature. Like every event in ordinary life, 
at the bare recital of which he shudders; nor the most||the fate of writers depends upon that mysterious agency 
abandoned and heartless criminal, that the ‘ milk of hu-|| which is customarily denominated fatality ; one is exalt- 
man kindness’ circulates not in his bosom, though it hath ed in life and forgotten in death; another lives in obscu- 
never flowed forth in one genial drop of tenderness or || sity and indigence, and dies to glory and honor. ; The 
affection. Circumstances are the creators of deeds. ||sufferings of both are the theme of infinite sentiment 
Men are acted upon differently by the same circumstan- and the occasion of many an unavailing tear; for when 
ces and vicissitudes; and crime may spring through ||the object of the world’s tender regret is beyond the ne- 
one mind from causes which might have generated in ||cessity of relief, all are ready ‘td patronize a corpse.’ 
another the highest moral virtues. This belief is at the 








bottom of true charity. Tue man of meditation by no means desires to be 
placed in the midst of the gaudy magnificence of na- 
AID Vis RSL Wo ture, before he can fill his soul with the ravishments he 


Ir is in adversity, as in stormy weather, when the delights in. He would not, evenif he could, walk through 


heavens are covered with black clouds, and the rain||8TOves of luscious and spicy pleasures, where every 
pours down in torrents, we feel gloomy, not because we color and every fragrance satiate the sense. He does 
know he shines above the tempest; not because we ||"0t covet, as his home, a valley of the east, where the 
deem the inclement to be injurious, for we experience its||S¥2 Seems to linger and shed all his favors. On the 
happy effects in reviving nature, in the purification of contrary, he would much rather draw his devout infer- 
the atmosphere, and health of animal economy; but we ||©?C€S from the slenderest and most modest example ; he 
are oppressed because the cheering sunshine is not pal-||Chooses to dwell upon instances where the parsimony of 
pably felt, because the atmosphere, like a heavy weight, ||D@ture gives the larger space to the diligence of reflec- 
depresses the spirit, and because all nature is arrayed in ||409 ; and where the premises are less obtrusive than the 
the veil of physical darkness. conclusion. Yes, it is most true that the pious contem- 
When the virtuous are cast down by the storms of platist finds in the sear herbage of the wilderness, and 
providential trial, it is not because there is no God, for ||°? the rugged and scorched surface of granite rocks, 
they are sure that he reigns in majesty supreme above ||SY mbols enough of God; and he thinks himself richly 
the water-flood ; it is not because they imagine that trials ||frmished with book and lesson and teacher, when he 
are injurious to them, for they are conscious that they descries, on his solitary way, only a blade of grass. 
subserve the same purpose in the moral as in the phys- oom eaeenenmenihatniaessiaieistinnn 
ical world; but they feel not the immediate beams of the 
sun of consolation, because they are oppressed and en- ets BOSTON PBA Ibo 
veloped in the mysterious atmosphere of Heaven’s prov- 
idential dealings ; so that, like the fugitive prophet, 
distrustful of his master’s abandonment, they wrap their 
faces in their mantle, till the still small voice inspires Aree, Sevamane 80, 2606, 
them with comfort. Adversity may be said to wipe 
away the ill-compacted principles and hopes of those Tue annexed stanzas were made from a very literal prose trans- 


; ; a lation, furnished for us by an acquaintance, not from the original 
who live only to themselves and their depraved appe-}| prench of Florian, but from the Spanish, into which language the 


tites, as the cataract sweeps down the treasures and la-|| piece was found converted. How far we have been successful in 
bors of man; but it rolls round the virtuous members of|| Presenting the spirit of the author must be judged of by those who 
the community like the waters of the ocean that rage are acquainted with the original — they being careful to remember 
around the earth, which, the more they beat upon their saeseaiaiaies naan 

briny foundation, tend to render it more solid, and thus A, ROWMIDIFILAT 
strengthen the terrestrial rampart which it apparently 
threatens to destroy. 
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Ler not my tender, youthful face 
Move you my song to scorn, 
Since love dwells in thy every grace, 








DLOIRNT LY ARRNV AMS. Who from a smile was born; 

A word about arriving in the morning. Let us — ee ell 
upon the philosophy of the thing. Without doubt, it is For whom the lyre has oft been strung, 
the most unromantic and sad business in the world. — Though weak as J, and full as young. 
Never do it, if you can help it. Never, if you can help : , 
it, get home, or among your friends, before breakfast. — Cemnems Renee Sie Cumny tae 


In dauntless bravery stand, 
Captive, the savage heart he brings 
Bound by his silken band; 


It is a cold, comfortless matter at the best — and especi- 
ally so, as the season of frost iscoming on. The chance 


is, that you will ring or rattle away at the door of your The wise are left no longer free 

— relation for twenty minutes, and then be let in by bt ce vr ahaa bias 
the maid-of all work, vibrating between the doubt of th pte Ps 
honesty of so early a visiter, and the certainty of a sae paaleinceaii nt 
emptiness of her boiler, and her yet unkindled fire.— The soul of every living thing 

You are sure of getting no thanks for disturbing the Is, neath bis banner furled, 

sleep of a whole household, and equally sure of having He tunes the birds’ soft caroling, 


' é ‘ ‘ And twines in love the world. — 
a deduction from your welcome, just in proportion to the Air and heaven, the sea and land 


deduction you have caused from the pleasant dreams of Yield obedience to his hand; 

the family you have thus made an incursion upon, before This King of nature — lord of song, 
the stars were out. To go away — to bid farewell, by ocuekast, andes young. 
dim lamp-light, or day-break, is well enough; there 


? ; His gifts, ’tis said, are ever fraught 
may be something intellectual about this. There may ; ' f 


With woe, and pains, and grief; 


be heart in it, especially where friends — those you love By him are mortals ever taught 
— have set the night out with you — waiting the morn- Seaman the siiet 
ing mail, and hold your hand grasped to the last. About rey ennai, 


Which flatter with deceitful smiles : 
Love’s magic chains are round us flung, 
Though weak as I, and full as young. 


this business, sad as it is, there may be something re- 
deeming and spiritual. But as to getting home, or arri- 
ving among relatives and dear ones at day-light, it is out 


And her drooping lashes seem 

Like a diamond’s brilliant gleam! 

Ah! Love, who rules the Gods among, 
Is weak as I, and full as young. 





Tue Norto AmERicAN Macazins. No XXV. The present num 
ber of this work commences the fifth volume, and it is a fit time for 
such as desire to extend to it their patronage to make the wisi 
known. The first article is entitled ‘The Analogies of Poetry, 
Painting and Music,’ written by John Miles, Esq., of Philadelphia 
It is an article rich in thought and valuable for its historical truth. 
‘The Dream of the Sepulchre’ is by the Editor of the Magazine. — 
The annexed stanzas are holy and beautiful. 


Thou, too, my father! ere thy son could catch 
And paint thine image on his glowing breast, 
Wert taken from thy skilled and patient watch 
O’er men by ills afflicted and distrest, 
To the lone chamber of thy silent rest! 
I cannot well remember thee ; there floats 
A proud veiled image by me — half expressed — 
An eye that bears the spirit it devotes, 

A brow, a face, a form, but faint as sunbeam motes. 


It is not oft thy name is uttered now, 
For men are false to fame, and thou wert proud, 
But some have told me that I bear thy brow, 
And like thee move among the huddled crowd ; 
If thus it be, my father! though the shroud 
Is dust upon thy heart, thy spirit still 
Lives in thy first born boy, who hath avowed, 
And will uphold the grandeur of thy will, 

And, till the death decreed, thy great designs fulfil. 


It is a pleasant thought that thou mayst know 
From all that live the person of thy son ; 
Yet I would not thou shouldst behold his woe, 
But mark his ordeals passed — his trophies won — 
Teach him to bear his trials, yet begun, 
And follow Virtue — though a banished queen, 
And Honor, where high deeds in youth are done, 
Reckless of all that may be or hath been, 

If it exalt us not above this grovelling scene. 


‘The Language and Early Authors of Italy,’ by Dr J. Togno, is « 
learned article; and we have received from it much pleasure and 
instruction. ‘Modern Improvements’ is as satirical as it is just - 

and its justice cannot be questioned. ‘Zohara, the Oriental’ is a 
beautiful allegorical story of deep interest, and written, probably, 
by the Editor. ‘A Letter’ by the Rev. Dr Beasley, on scepti- 
cism in religion, is worthy of the attention of every young men. — 
It is written with all the philanthropic feeling which stirs the breast 
of that excellent writer. ‘The Wane of the Year’ isan excellent 
piece of poetry from the heart. ‘Miscellanea Critica’ are not 
much to our mind, although we can admire the diligence which pre- 
yared the articles. ‘The Appeal of the Convicted,’ by David Paul 
Brown, Esq., is a beautiful specimen of eloquence and reasoning, 
and we think cannot fail of having the desjyed effect. ‘Money’ is 
a curious article, which we do not like in the present instance. — 

Others may think otherwise. ‘The Sea-Boy,’ by Mrs Sigourney, is 
one of her best poems. 





Tue Juvenite Reposirory. Published every Saturday. Price 
—two dollarsa year. This little work has been given us as an 
exchange, and not with any request that we should notice it. We 
are so much pleased with its contents that we should deem it a 
non-performance of duty did we not say as much. The work is 
really worthy of the attention of parents. 


Tue Parent’s Present. — Edited by the Author of Peter Par 
ley’s Tales. Boston: Light & Horton. This little work is full of in 
teresting matter. It has claims upon the public on account of the 
purity of its character, and is a suitable present for children. 





Post-Orrice LireraturgE. —It is sometimes amusing to read the 
epistles of some of the postmasters who hold offices under govern- 
ment. The annexed extract is from a letter received a day or two 
since at our office. 

Mr has movd from this place he movd Last July he was 
here the other day he sed that he never send for this Papper and 
he whisd for to hav it stop he says that he expect that mister 
wrote on for the papper in his name that Borded at his house as ny 
as he can find out. 











Tue indisposition of the editor must be the apology for the lack 
of attention which this paper indicates. The weather has been 
dispensing colds and coughs, and we and many of our correspond 
ents have been so unfortunate as to be troubled by the reception 
of one or both of these. In our next paper, we trust, to be more 
lively. 
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of the question. I will never do it again. It is impos- —_ Ag pag —" 
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Love’s image in her eyes; 
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Fly to the desert! 
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smiling there, Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair, 








lov'd the less For flow’ring in a wilderness. 
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Our sands are hard, but down their slope, 


The silvery footed antelope — 
As gracefully and gaily springs, 
As o’er the marble court of kings. 





























Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less For flow’ring in a wilderness, 





Then come thy Arab maid will be 
Thy loved and lone acacia tree, 

The antelope whose feet shall bless 
With their light sounds thy loneliness. 
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fly with me, Our A - rab tents are rude for thee, But oh the choice what heart can doubt, Of tents with love or thrones without. 


Our rocks are rough, but 





Lonely and sweet, nor 

















